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Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Ir IS WELL to remind ourselveg, now and then, of our 
great men dead, whose influence remains, working in a 
thousand ways among the living, though often so re- 
motely from its source that it can with difficulty be 
traced home. Hawthorne is still a power in American 
literature, and one not likely to be forgotten. The new 
and very complete edition of his works—of whicha 
second instalmentvof two volumes is issued to-day by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—marks the demand 
for his novels, and the excitement caused by the pub- 
lication of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret’ shows that the 
sources of his power are in no whit less curiously ex- 
plored to-day than they were thirty years ago. About 
all there was to be discovered of his external life, Mr. 
Lathrop told some years ago in_his ‘ Study of Haw- 
thorne.’ But, after all, there was little to tell. The 
life was simple, plain, uneventful, not over-broad, not 
running in any widér channels than Shakspeare’s. He 
never spread his‘presence, as so many smaller minds, 
over a wide surface. When he had written his best 
books, he was still confined in his range of travel and 
observation to a limited section of the rural districts of 
New England, ranging from the old gilded State House 
of Boston to the Berkshire Hills and the woods of 
Maine. In his knowledge of men and things he was 
pretty closely confined within the same limits. He had 
not visited the capital cities of his own immature 
country, much less the renowned capitals of Europe. 
He was not widely conversant with literature. 
of miscellaneous novels, we hear very little of a large 
reading. He was a scholar only in the most limited 
sense, and would not be recognized at any university 
as knowing anything of books. He filled but a small 
place in conversational circles, and backed out of dinner 
parties. ‘ Destiny itself,’ he says, on one occasion, ‘ has 
often been worsted in the attempt to get me out to 
dinner.’ And, on another occasion, he writes : ‘I was 
invited to dine at Mr. Bancroft’s yesterday with Miss 
Margaret Fuller ; but Providence had given me some 
business to do, for which I was very thankful.’ His 
direct and immediate acquaintance with people, through 
fellowship, was exceedingly limited. He probably talk- 
ed as much with the bar-room keepers and stage- 
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coach drivers as with the learned men of New England. 
Any one of the many great European novelists had ten 
times his advantages in the way of society and brilliant 
associations ; but, after all, it may be doubted if any 
one was his superior in knowledge of the elements 
which go to make up great and varied character ; and 
we may go even further than this, and assert that no 
novelist had a better opportunity of studying men than 
just that silent, reticent, byway-man, who frequented 
the unsunned corners of the Puritan inheritance, and 
picked the intellectual pockets of Salem and Concord. 
In the first place, he was a student of every book of 
human nature opened to him ; and a man who had the 
range of the Maine woods, of the New Hampshire sea- 
shore, of Salem streets, of the grimy wharves of old 
Boston, and the seething philosophies of Concord, had 
about as wide a variety of human nature under his eye 
as he could get in London. The inter-play of social 
forces was not so complicated, but he had nothing to 
do with the novelist’s finesse of society. There were 
within easy reach of him the raw elements of passion, 
and the robust strength of character, running up and 
down the whole gamut of life, from the ward-politician 
of the Custom House in Salem to President Pierce on 
his way to the White House,—from the brusque, un- 
lettered farmer, to Emerson, the sweetest product of 
scholarly life in America or Europe. He could pluck 
in Salem the fruitage of the simple, sturdy, Puritan 
life, which may have been acidulous in its sparing pro- 
duction in some parts of the orchard, but was in others, 
by virtue perhaps of judicious grafting, of the dearest 
flavors found outside the garden of the Hesperides. At 
Brook Farm, and in Concord, and everywhere in his 
immediate circle, he touched upon all the seething 
reforms, both those in intellectual life and those that 
were purely social and political. Not in London or in 
Paris was there a wider span, and nowhere was there 
opportunity foradeeper study. Inthat simple, homely 
life in New England country towns, the student of 
human character had his subject always under his eye. 
He knew all his ins and outs. He met him not alone 
in hotels and parlors, but at the town-meeting, in the 
shop and on the farm, at the table, in the study. He 
cornered him in the woods. He sat down on a fence- 
rail with him and whiled away a ‘summer afternoon in 
chat. He rowed him up the sluggish Musketaquid 
and, if necessary, posed him against a beech-tree. He 
had him in nature and society, at his best and his 
worst. Dickens had no such opportunity to get at the 
soul of a man. Thackeray could not follow Becky 
Sharpe as Hawthorne could follow Zenobia, or Judge 
Pyncheon, or Doctor Grimshawe. Hawthorne had the 
opportunity and the leisure. His early life was all 
leisure. There was no task which he could not desert 
for a day or a week to follow up a clew—whether it 
were to ride with Farmer Allen to the Brighton market 
to bring home those ‘ four little pigs,’ or to take a sun- 
shine holiday among the picknickers of West Roxbury. 
But the amplitude and depth of,a man’s measurements 
in human character depend less on opportunity and 
assiduity than on the capacity of the measures. No 
man can reach with any certainty beyond himself. If 
he is capable of a great love or any other passion, he 
may or may not be able to paint it, but it is certain 
that he cannot paint one accurately without the power 
to feel it. Whether they are ever brought into actual 
play or not, the passions must be wakeful and possible 
in the true painter. And who will dare to deny in 
Hawthorne the possibility of every strong and wild 
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vagary, the height and depth of every intense love and 
hate, the extreme of every attraction and repulsion? 
The man who could paint Arthur Dimmesdale must be 
possessed of a conscience that could turn on the screws 
and torture to the edge of endurance. A man who 
could draw Clifford and Colcord must have a fine, 
shrinking, sensitive organization that would detect the 
least discord in the song of a nightingale. The most 
marvellous sunshine and the gloomiest shadow must lie 
within the man’s nature—not necessarily to be spread 
out over the surface of his life,—but they must be there. 
It has been said often enough that every man has two 
lives. The outer is but the shadow of the inner, and 
grows and spreads as the more substantial inner na- 
ture matures. We can only guess the real man from 
his actions; and, with Hawthorne, the guess must 
surely lead us to the largest capacity, the widest pos- 
sibility in the aspirations, and the deepest gloom in 
suffering. ‘I used to think,’ he says, ‘that I could 
imagine all passions, all feelings, and states of the 
heart and mind.’ 

What a measure it was! And to what men he applied 
it—and with what unerring judgment! But it is some- 
times a torture to pe measured and mapped out, and 
the torture does not diminish with the growing perfec- 
tion of the work. It is perhaps too early for Massa- 
chusetts to learn to love the man who saw only too 
clearly the unlovely egotism which may blossom out of 
the sweetest philanthropies, who felt so keenly the evils 
which he saw near him that he preferred to flee to others 
that he knew not of. It is not easy to forgive him when 
we find him in the camp of the enemy, even though we 
are satisfied that it was the ‘electrical negative’ that 
drove him there. In time, when we can eliminate our 
righteous wrath and his, that was perhaps equally right- 
eous, from the judgment, we shall be able to see how 
skilfully he scolded us in Zenobia and Hollingsworth 
and Judge Pyncheon ; how convincingly he proved that 
justice may turn into stone, and philanthropy may be- 
come a fine palace under cover of which a young tyrant 
is growing; how the love for all men, which is good, 
may absorb the love that belongs to each single man— 
which is not so good. The picture in each case certainly 
justifies itself; but it was hard to find the guns of a 
friend turned against the home-camp when the enemy 
lay in force over the river. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of Haw- 
thorne’s works, or for a fine summing-up of his genius. 
It is of the more general aspects of his life that we care 
to take note, for novelists are travelling now, and seea 
wider variety of the actions of the world than Hawthorne 
had seen when his fame was near its best. There seems 
to be an impression abroad that travel gives insight, 
and that social patter-patter gives a knowledge of char- 
acter. Under the new phase which novelistic work is 
taking, there is danger of our forgetting that human 
passions are as deep and strong in one place as in 
another, and that in the world of character it requires 
a slow siege rather than a smart assault to take any 
castle worth taking. James H. Morse. 


Literature 
Mr. Froude’s Short Studies.* 

IT Is ALways pleasant to find a volume by James 
Anthony Froude on one’s table. Even if the volume 
be made up of ‘ chips,’ the chips show by their size and 
solidity the vigorous blows of a strong workman. This 


* Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. va " , ie 
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concluding volume of a series of ‘ short studies’ forms 
no exception to the rule of good work which we always 
expect of its author. But when Mr. Froude calls a 
study of Thomas Becket covering 150 pages a ‘short’ 
study, he must either be joking, or thinking of some 
German literary workshop. Not that the space is too 
much, as Mr. Froude uses it ; for under his treatment 
the story of Becket and his martyrdom becomes the 
history of the relations of the English Church, then 
wholly Catholic, to the English Monarchy, and wraps in 
much of the best life of the times, and much of the 
beginnings of that mighty conflict with Rome which 
ended long after in the establishment of the supremacy 
of ‘home-rule’ in church matters—a thing dear to the 
English and to us. So that the tale widens our and 
connects itself with the growth of a powerful church 
and a liberal sway. It has a modern value, and no 
man knows better than Mr. Froude its importance as a 
shadowy factor in the present struggle in England. 
The other studies in the volume have an equally fresh 
bearing on topics of interest to-day. The essays are 
‘The Oxford Counter-Reformation,’ ‘ Origen and 
Celsus,’ ‘A Cagliostro of the Second Century,’ ‘ Cheneys 
and the House of Russell,’ and a ‘ Siding at a Railway 
Station,’ Of these the ‘ Origen and Celsus’ reproduces 
from the old fragment of the latter and the reply of 
the former most of the stronger fundamental argu- 
ments now familiar to those who keep posted in the dis- 
cussions between Science and Religion, or between 
Faith and Reason, as interpreters of the government of 
the universe. The study of Celsus is close, full, and 
ingenious, and is in Mr. Froude’s best manner, which 
is always spiced with the condiments of a large reading. 
Wide reading and forcible presentation of its results in 
clear narrative are his forte, and have often taken the 
place of deep thinking and clear insight into principles. 
One always feels of Mr. Froude that he follows in the 
wake of great movements, and is too much swayed by 
great minds to be himself valuable except as an expos- 
itor, while even his exposition, on the other hand, is 
marred by the subsidiary elements of his own strength. 
In other words, whatever is valuable in thought is re- 
flected from the greater mind, and the usefulness of the 
exposition is much endangered by the derived prejudices 
of the advocate-expositor. Inthe ‘ Life of Czsar,’ Car- 
lyle is the power behind the throne, and we have hero- 
worship in its most extravagant form. In the delinea- 
tion of Czsar’s character, we find effects heightened when 
they tell for the hero, and vices explained away which 
in the judgment of mankind have long condemned, 
and probably will long continue to condemn, that hero. 
When the standard of moral responsibility is placed low 
enough, all our vices become virtues ; and when it is 
set high, our virtues are dark with the shadow of sin. 
It is this tendency of Mr. Froude to make himself the 
special advocate of heroes that constitutes his danger as 
a writer. We feel that his standard of judgment is 
shifting and unreliable, that it is derived from some 
movement of the times, and feels an influence from its 
surroundings, growing hot and cold with these. He 
does not take deep root in unchanging ground. Asa 
scholar, however, he is widely conversant with history ; 
as a writer, he is master of all the arts of composition, 
except the one art of suppressing a luxuriant fancy ; as 
a man he appears to be strongly sympathetic, partic- 
ularly on the intellectual side. His study of the 
‘ Tractarians’ in this volume is full of tenderness for 
John Henry Newman, and though not complete, or 
claiming to be anything more than one man's personal 
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recollection of an important period in English religious 
experience, it revives the spirit of that now famous 
controversy, and throws light, partly from the inside, 
on the quality of the actors in it. ‘A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century’ will be, as it has already been, good 
reading for those who follow the tortunes of charlatans 
in all generations. Alexander of Abonotichus suc- 
ceeded in holding the attention of a semi-barbarian 
world for a good many years, only because the clear- 
headed Lucian did not print a daily paper. Our 
Vennors and Wigginses fail because, unlike the Aboni- 
tick, Aisculapius, they court the reportertoo much. All 
these brief studies by Froude will be valuable reading 
in this particular, that they throw light on many ex- 
ploded issues which will again and again have to be 
exploded, until the world gets old enough to outgrow 
the necessity. 





‘‘The Merv Oasis.” * 

Mr. O’Donovan’s story is well worth telling, and he 
has, in the main, told it very well, the only fault of his 
book being a certain amount of repetition and prolixity, 
which has drawn it out to the unnecessary Jength of 
two large volumes, when one would have been amply 
sufficient. The fault is easily accounted for, if not 
pardoned ; for when one has escaped from a three- 
years’ life amid nomad ruffians, it is difficult for him to 
compress his story within proper limits. It is not only 
of Merv that Mr. O’Donovan writes, but of the whole 
trans-Caspian region, whither he went in the spring of 
1879 for the purpose of joining the Russian expedition 
to Geok Tepe, as correspondent of the London Daily 
News. He was refused permission to accompany the 
expedition ; whereupon, with admirable pluck, he de- 
termined to hover around it, and see what he could with 
his own unaided resources. In this way he passed the 
greater part of three years, wandering through the 
northern part of Persia and among the Turcomen tribes 
on its northern border. He happened, by good luck, 
to come in sight of Geok Tepe on the very day of its 
capture by the Russians (January 24th, 1881), and to 
witness the assault from a distant hill ; and he finally 
penetrated alone to Merv, where he remained for five 
months and was made a governing Khan in spite of his 
protests. At last, with great difficulty, he succeeded in 
effecting his escape. 

All things considered, this was not only one of the 
most venturesome but one of the most useful journeys 
that has been made in many years, and the book which 
records it is the most notable bovk on Central Asia 
which has appeared since the publication of Schuyler’s 
‘Turkestan,’ It is written in the form of a narrative 
of daily events compiled from a diary, and not as an 
analytic discussion ; but it is full of most interesting 
information about the geography of the country and 
the manners and customs of its nomad inhabitants. 
Though ostensibly it avoids discussion of the *‘ Far 
Eastern Question,’ yet it contains more data for Such 
discussion than all the elaborate articles about the 
scientific and strategic value of Merv and Herat and 
all the other ‘ keys’ to India, with which English peri- 
odicals were so filled a few years ago, and with which 
doubtless the reading public will again be inflicted 
whenever the relations between Russia and England 
become ‘strained.’ The great merit of the book is the 
positive and life-like picture which it gives of the Oasis 
of Merv, a district of about 1500 square miles, on the 
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southern side of the Kara Kum desert, made habitable 
by irrigation, and sustaining a population of several 
hundred villages. The last European who visited this 
place was the traveller Burnes, in 1832, and at that time 
the Turcomen had not yet conquered the place. Of its 
actual condition at the present day the world therefore 
had no definite information, a gap which is now very 
thoroughly filled by the record of Mr. O’Donovan’s 
long residence. 





Mrs. Preston’s “ Cartoons.” * 

THE accomplished authoress of ‘ Beechenbrook’ and 
of ‘ Old Song and New’ is not a novice in verse-writing, 
and this is the third edition of ‘Cartoons.’ The book 
takes its felicitous title in part from the circumstance 
that the first division is about the great medizval art- 
ists The next has relation to the world of medizval 
legend. The third is of miscellaneous and contemp- 
Orary interest. Thus everything is thrown under the 
heads, ‘ Cartoons from the Life of the Old Masters,’ 
‘ Cartoons from the Life of the Legends,* and ‘ Cartoons 
from the Life of To-day." Ona second perusal we are 
more struck than ever with some of the longer pieces, 
such as ‘Mona Lisa’s Picture’ and ‘ The Maestro’s 
Confession.’ There is a good deal of dramatic power 
too in ‘ Vittoria Colonna to Michael Angelo,’ and ‘ The 
Duke’s Commission’—dramatic, that is to say, in the 
sense in which Robert Browning and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti are dramatic. Our author has been a close 
and enthusiastic student of both the Brownings, and for 
that matter of all the contemporary masters in English 
poesy, but her own essential features were determined 
before she had heard of the author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ The 
main characteristic of the conscientious literary artist 
who has given us these fair and musical poems is the 
union of virile energy and feminine sympathy and 
charm. One of the most original pieces in the present 
collection is the clever bit entitled, ‘In an Eastern 
Bazaar.’ The ringing verve of ‘ Rossel’ would have 
excited the exulting bravos of the Commune. There is 
a fine flavor (as of some monastic vintage) in ‘ Emi- 
gravit,’ the legend on the tomb of Albrecht Direr, at 
Nuremberg. ‘Sandringham’ is much the best thing 
that was written in either country on the jeopardy of 
the Prince of Wales some years ago. One should have 
the clew, and be able to read between the lines, to ap- 
preciate fully the plain allusions in such high lyrics as 
‘Gone Forward’ and ‘ Fhe Shade of the Trees,’ and still 
more the exquisite and partially hidden touches in pen- 
sive stanzas of the sort such as we find in ‘ Smitten,’ 
‘ Agnes,’ ‘ Comforted,’ ‘ Harvested.’ Let us own up, 
though, that we have our private favorites, and they are 
not the fit tributes to Agassiz and Kingsley, or even the 
beautiful lines suggested by the dying words of Matthew 
Maury. They are ‘Donna Marguerita,’ ‘ Dorothea’s 
Roses,’ ‘ Bacharach Wine,’ ‘ The Lady Riberta’s Har- 
vest,’ ‘ Dead Days,’ and ‘ By and By.’ 

In a recent number of the THe Critic (December 2d, 
1882), appeared a touching sonnet from the same pen, 
addressed to the blind young English poet, Philip 
Bourke Marston. Mrs. Preston’s own eyes are about 
as Prescott’s were, and her method of writing much the 
same, Little do her readers imagine what a new and 
rare pathos her life story would impart to many of the 
utterances of this unpretending volume ; as when she 
cries : 

‘What will it matter by and by, 
Whether with cheek to cheek I’ve lain 
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Close by the pallid angel, Pain, 
Soothing myself through sob and sigh ?— 
All will be elsewise, by and by ! 


‘What will it matter? Naught, if I 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God,—- 
py aope d not of the how, the why, 
lf I but reach Him, by and by!’ 


Minor Notices. 

THE Jatest addition to the Franklin Square Library is ‘ Charac- 
ter Readings from George Eliot,’ selected and arranged by 
Nathan Sheppard, who performed a similar operation cn Dickens’ 
works some time ago. The selections have been made with great 
discretion. 


THE ‘ Mrs. Browning Birthday-Book,’ edited by R. H. Stoddard 
(James Miller), is the latest addition to the list of birthday-books. 
Mr. Stoddard thinks that Mrs. Browning’s poetry cuts-up well, 
and having performed the surgical operation himself, he ought to 
know. On the pages opposite the extracts are given the names 
of eminent persons who were born or died on the day in ques- 
tion. 

NANTUCKET is, in one respect, like Europe: one brings away 
from it only what one carries there. If Mrs. Austin brought 
away material for a book of very pleasant reading (‘ Nantucket 
Scraps’ : Osgood), it is because she carried with her when she 
went to the unique little island a mind well stored with literary 
knowledge, a sympathetic heart, and a fund both of humor and of 
good humor. The book is well worth reading, not merely for the 
descriptive writing which as a rule interests only those who have 
associations of their own with the place described, but for much 
in it which is not of Nantucket, spiced with the dry wit of the 
sort which describes woman as ‘ constant—sometimes for quite 
long periods of time.’ 


‘THE LITTLE PILGRIM’ (Roberts Bros.) is an amiable alle- 
gory, purporting to record what happened to a soul after death. 
The style is extremely simple and gentle, but the kind of imagina- 
tion which busies itself with building villages and laying out the 
day’s occupations in heaven, never seemed to us worth while. 
There is something sublime in faith; but to believe what you 
have not seen is very different from trying to thrust the gates ajar 
that you may see what you would like to believe. Faith, in our 
time, is yielding not merely to doubt and denial, but to trust ; 
and although trust will never create the sublime literature that 
has resulted from faith, it will also be free from unmeaning and 
unsuggestive allegory. We believe Mrs. Oliphant to be the 
author of ‘ The Little Pilgrim,’ though-her name is not given in 
the reprint. 


‘Our Boys In INDIA,’ by Henry W. French (Lee & Shepard), 
is a book for boys, which deserves to be read by men and 
women. Apart from the small-talk of the youths therein de- 
picted, and the occasional straining of the text to suit a very in- 
different set of illustrations, the volume contains an extraordinary 
amount of valuable and accurate information, evidently collected 
on the spot, and not to be found in any book of Indian travel 
within easy reach of the public. The author’s minute knowledge 
of Indian customs and very just appreciation of the relations ex- 
isting between Englishman and Hindu, are worthy of higher 
labor than the compilation of children’s books to match random 
illustrations, selected from no one knows where. Any boy who 
remembers half the information here given knows more about 
India and Indian life than most professors of Sanskrit. 

MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S work always commands respect, if it 
does not excite enthusiasm. He is among the most voluminous 
and ambitious of contemporary English poets, and though no one 
of his achievements may be considered a masterpiece, yet each 
bears marks of poetic sentiment, conscientious Caer ng and 
high moral purpose. The present volume, ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ 
(Macmillan), is no exception to the rule, and is well worth read- 
ing, if only for the charming descriptions of English scenery scat- 
tered throughout, the manly stanzas on Lord Byron, and the 
beautiful m on George Eliot. The latter is by all odds the 
best lyrical tribute we have yet seen dedicated to the greatest of 
Englishwomen. It enshrines a good part of her personality—the 
nobility of her mien, and the magical quality of her voice—as well 
as it expresses the sorrow of her survivors. Picturesque glimpses of 
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rural England are to be found in ‘ The Farmhouse Dirge,’ but 
the poem is sadly marred by the attempt to clothe with lyric form 
the vulgar colloquialisms of farmhouse speech, and also by the 
introduction of moral platitudes about death. Very light and 
_—— are the impromptu lines written in 1877 to the little 

aughter of Sir Garnet Wolseley, whose very name now excites 
general interest. The aa entitled ‘ Off Mesolonghi,’ which 
appeared originally in Zhe Contemporary Review, seems to us 
the best of the collection. A new word about Lord Byron isa 
difficult thing to find, and yet Mr. Austin has found it. He takes 
up the rhythm and measure of the last stanzas written by Byron, 
and enters a dignified and poetic protest against the d/asé aristo- 
peg claim to a noble death which had not been earned by a no- 
ble life. 


IT Is perhaps needless to say that the hero of ‘ The Colonel's 
Daughter, or Winning his Spurs’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott), 
wins both the spurs and the daughter. It is a story of army-life 
on the Indian frontier, and is rather pleasantly written, though 
singularly old-fashioned in style and plot, depending as it does on 
absurd misunderstandings and ridiculous gossip. The author, 
Capt. Charles King, U. S. A., has hardly caught the keynote of 
the time, which in most of our fiction, nowadays, is life, rather 
than love. 

READERS must not be repelled from Pembridge’s ‘ Whist, or 
Bumblepuppy (Roberts) by his bad jokes. His bad jokes are 
not his weakness ; they are the keystone of his system. This 
system is to teach whist to bad players and beginners by mingling 
prudent advice with jocosity. It is needed at a time when every 
new treatise on whist is more erudite than the last, and the novice 
is lost in a maze of technicalities. _Pembridge’s counsels are not 
always those of Clay, Cavendish, or Pole; but they are full of 
commonsense. His jokes will pass muster in a crowd. But why 
allow the Latin quotations of which he is so fond to be mangled 
so barbarously in the printing? There is no humor in thus de- 
facing a very old friend : 

‘ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollunt mores nec sinuisse feros.’ 

tN Mrs. Sarah E. Titcomb’s ‘ Early New England People’ we 
have an example of that love for biographical local history that 
so distinguishes the natives of the Eastern states. ‘t gives an 
account of twenty-six families of that section, besides incidental 
mention of a number of others. Included among them are the 
names of Pemberton, Dunster, Titcomb, Poore, Sewall, Maverick, 
Bradley, Spofford, Fuller, and Willard. Among the descendants 
of this latter family may be found Harriet Hosmer, Return Jona- 
than Meigs, President Joseph Willard of Harvard, and Dr. 
Barnas Sears ; and among these of the Prescotts are Prescott the 
historian, President Jeremiah Day, of Yale, Roger Sherman, and 
Abbott Lawrence. The Longfellow family is included among 
those of whom an account is given, and it may be mentioned, as 
showing the close relationship existing among New England fam- 
ilies, that the poet was descended from five persons who came over 
in the Mayflower, including Elder Brewster and John Alden. The 
first ancestor of his name who dwelt in the colonies was William 
Longfellow, who was born in Hampshire, England, and came to 
Newbury when young. The descent was William, Stephen, 
Stephen, Stephen, and the poet. He was named after his 
mother’s brother, a Lieutenant in the United States Navy, who 
was killed three years before by the explosion of a fire-ship under 
the walls of Tripoli, in an attempt to destroy the flotilla of the 
Barbary pirates. 


Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 
Theology.* 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 


APOLOGETICS. 

Christlieb (T.). Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. Trans. from 
the German by H. U. Weitbrecht; ed. by T. L. Kingsbury. New 
York : 1874. 

Godet (F.). 
from the French by W. H. Lyttleton. 

Smith (H. B.). 
New York: 1877. 
New York: 1882. 

Fisher (G, P.). 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. Trans. 

New York: 1881. 

Faith and Philosophy. Ed. by G. L. Prentiss. 
Lectures on Apologetics. Ed. by W. S. Karr. 


Faith and Rationalism. New York: 1879. Dis- 


* Continued from Feb. 10, and concluded. 
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cussions in History and Theology. New York: 1880. 

Supernatural Origin of Christianity. New York: 1866. 
Flint (Robert). Theism. Baird Lecture for 1876. Lond.: 1878, 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Baird Lecture for 1877. Edinburgh: 1876. 
Farrar (A. S.). Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to 


Essays on the 


the Christian Religion. Bampton Lectures for 1862. New York: 
1870. 
McCosh (James). Christianity and Positivism. Ely Lectures 1871. 


Union Theol. Sem. NewYork: 1871. 

Calderwood (H.). Relations of Science and Religion. Morse Lect- 
ures, 1880. Union Theol. Sem. New York: 1881. 

Dawson (J. W.). Nature and the Bible. Morse Lectures, 1874. 
Union Theol. Sem. New York: 1875. 

Row (C. A.). Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modern 
Thought. Bampton Lectures for 1877. Lond.: 1877. Reasons for 
Believing in Christianity. Addressed to Busy People. New York: 
1881. Brief and to the point. 

Smyth (Newman). Old Faiths in New Light. New York: 1879. 

Ullmann (C.). The Sinlessness of Jesus : an Evidence for Chris- 
tianity. Trans. from 7th Germ. ed. by Sophia Taylor. Edinburgh : 
1870. 

Mozley (J. B.). Lectureson Miracles. Bampton Lectures for 1865. 
New York: 1872. 

Wordsworth (John). The One Religion. 
1881. New York: 1882, 

Hardwick(C.). Christ and other Masters. 3d ed. Lond. : 1874. 

The Faiths of the World. St. Giles Lectures. By various minis- 
ters. New York: 1882. A useful little book, in a popular style. 

DOGMATICS, 

Dorner (J. A.). System of Christian Doctrine. Trans. from 
the German by A. Cave. 4vols. Edinburgh: 1880-82. 

Hodge (Charles). Systematic Theology. 3 vols., with Index. New 
York : 1872. 

Hodge (A. A.). 
1879. 

Van Oosterzee (J. J.). hristian Dogmatics. Trans. from the 
Dutch by J. W. Watson and M. J. Evans. 2vols. New York : 1874. 

Aquinas (T.). Summa Theologica. Ed. Migne. 4 vols. Paris: 


Bampton Lectures for 


Outlines of Theology. Rev. ed. New York: 


1862-64. 

Bruce (A. B.). The Chief End of Revelation. Lond. : 1881. 

Miller (Julius). Christian Doctrine of Sin. Trans. from the Ger- 
man by W. Pulsford. 2. vols. Edinburgh: 1868. 

Liddon (H. P.). Divinity of Christ. Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
Lond. : 1871. 
. Bruce (A. B.). The Humiliation of Christ. 2ded. Edinburgh : 
1881. 

Hodge (A. A.). The Atonement. Newed. Phila. : 1877. 


Bushnell (H.). Vicarious Sacrifice. 2. vols. New York. : 1876. 
Dale (R. W.). The Atonement. Congregational Union Lecture for 
1875. 4thed. New York: 1876. 
Miley (J.). The Atonement in Christ. 
ESCHATOLOGY. 
Jackson (W.). Doctrine of Retribution. 
1875. London: 1875. 
On this, as on other special topics in Systematic Theology, see also 
the works of Dorner, Hodge, and Van Oosterzee, mentioned above. 
ECCLESIOLOGY. 


New York: 1879. 


Bampton Lectures for 


Hooker (R.). Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Ed. by Keble. Ox- 
ford: 1836, and often. 

Jacob (G. A.). Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. New 
York : in several editions. 

Hodge (C.). Church Polity. Ed. by W. Durant. New York: 
1878. 

McElhinney (J. J.). The Doctrine of the Church. Phila. : 1871. 

Ladd (G. T.). Principlesof Church Polity. New York : 1882. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Shedd (W. G. T.). Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. New York: 
1871. 
Van Oosterzee (J. J.). Practical Theology. Trans. from the 


Dutch, and adjusted for Eng. readers by rae Evans. New York. 
Vinet (A.). Homiletics, and Pastoral Theology. Trans. from 
the French. 2vols. New York: 1871. 
Phelps (A.). Theory of Preaching. New York: 1881. Men and 
Books. New York: 1882. 


Beecher (H. W.). Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
inone. New York: 1881. 

Brooks (Phillips). Yale Lectures on Preaching. 
York: 1877. 

Taylor (W.M.). The Ministry uf the Word. 
1876. New York: 1876. 

Broadus (J. A.). Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. Phila. : 
188 


1872-74. 3 vols. 
1877. New 


Yale Lectures for 


oO. 
Storrs (R. S.). Preaching Without Notes. New York : 1875. 
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Poe’s “ Black Cat.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

In a serial, entitled ‘ Der Waldkater,’ completed in a 
late number of the Deutsche Roman-Zeitung, published at 
Berlin, I find Edgar A. Poe’s remarkable tale of ‘ The 
Black Cat’ appropriated by the author, A. von Winter- 
feld, without word of explanation or apology. It is 
given in its entirety as a legend belonging to the place 
in which the action of the romance is located, and is 
related by one of the characters in explanation of a 
local superstition on which the plot of the story turns. 

This piece of bold literary piracy will doubtless recatl 
to the minds of some who were familiar with Poe’s 
writings at the time, the case of the Frenchman who, 
some thirty years ago, published without credit Poe’s 
story of ‘The murders in the Rue Morgue,’ and was 
driven to acknowledge his indebtedness to the American 
author by being sued by another Frenchman who had 
been simultaneously moved to make a similar appropri- 
ation of the same work! It seems due to the memory of 
a dead author that his countrymen make some note of 
it in passing, when a writer of Herr von Winterfeld’s 
standing takes such a liberty with the inheritance that 
has been left to us. A. C. PENDLETON. 

Betuany, W. Vircinia, Feb. 6, 1883. 





, Henri Murger in English. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : } 

Your correspondent, C. F. Saunders, will find a trans- 
lation of Murger’s ‘Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,’ by 
Charles Astor Bristed, under the title of ‘ The Gypsies 
of Art,’ commencing in the January number of Zhe 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 1853. Ws. S. Mea. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 11, 1883. 

To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I have just read in your columns a query concerning 
Henri Murger. Mr. Henry Morford, who died some 
three years ago, after a checkered literary career, once 
informed me that he had made and published a transla- 
tion of the ‘ Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,’ which, he 
plaintively added, ‘ they stole from me.’ I incline to the 
belief that an American edition of the work has at some 
time or other appeared, but is now probably out of print 
and forgotten. 

New York, Feb. 10, 1883. CHARLOTTE ADAMs. 

[Mr. Saunders will find an article on Murger, by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, in Zhe Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXX., 
p. 230 (1878) ; one by Mr. Walter Besant, in Zemple Bar, 
XXXVII., 47 (1873) ; one by Mr. Andrew Lang, in Zhe 
Dark Blue, 1., 281 (1871) ; another in Temple Bar, LIX., 
29 (1880); one in Zhe Westminister Review, XCIX., 404 
(1873) ; and one in Avery Saturday, XIV., 116 (1873).] 





Mr. H. H. BANCROFT has replied to a statement in The Evenin, 
Post, to the effect that his * History of the Pacific States’ is largely 
the work of other hands than his own. He a admits the 
charge, and declares that he has never made the slightest attempt 
to conceal the facts as stated in the Post. Finding that the prep- 
aration of the History would take one man 200 years, he employ- 
ed a corps of assistants to * abstract and prepare material.’ * Af- 
ter long experience, some of them are able to furnish me manu- 
script in a more or less advanced state.” But, he adds, ‘ for the 
past 14 years, I have devoted on an average more than 4 hours a 
day to my literary work, and am doing so still. At least one half 
of the manuscript thus far completed has been written by my own 
hand, and much of it from material of my own extracting, and the 
remainder has been so thoroughly revised and rewritten by me, 
according to the demands of the case, as to make it my own.’ 
Mr. Bancroft finds his ‘ greatest happiness’ in recognizing the 


merits of his assistants, among whom are his * most valued and 
devoted friends,’ , 


‘ 


i} 
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Dr. MorGAN Dix has written a life of his father, the late Gen- 
eral John A. Dix, which Harper & Bros. have in press for publi- 
cation in the spring. The same firm have also in press the ‘ Au- 
tobiography of James Nesmyth, Engineer,’ edited by Samuel 
Smiles. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ has written a 
new novel which will be begun in the May number of Zhe A¢lan- 
tic Monthly. Its title is ‘ A Roman Singer,’ and the scene is laid 
in Rome and the neighborhood of Rome. It will run through 
twelve numbers of the magazine. Mr. Crawford was born in 
Rome, and has lived there longer than in any other city. 


A new portrait of Hawthorne has been discovered. It will be 
photographed for and sold by A. Williams & Co. 

Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt’s new house is elaborately described 
and illustrated in the March number of Zhe Magazine of Art. 
* An American Palace’ is the title of the article, and Mr. S. G. W. 
Benjamin is its author. 

President F. A. P. Barnard of Columbia College has invented 
a perpetual calendar, showing dates a thousand years back and for 
a thousand years to come. Notwithstanding its comprehensive 
nature, it covers a small bit of pasteboard, and is simple in its 
workings. It is published by Messrs. Putnam. 


Johns Hopkins University has begun the publication of a series 
of pamphlets on various subjects, of importance to students, but 
not of sufficient commercial value to induce publishers to issue 
them. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have long 
made this their practice, and their publications have proved so use- 
ful not only to themselves but to the general public that it is sin- 
gular that until now no American University has followed their 
example, and set aside a publication fund. Heretofore the Johns 
Hopkins pamphlets have been published in Baltimore, but here- 
after, we understand, they will be published for the University by 
Messrs. Putnam. 


* Geraldine Hawthorne,’ by B. May Butt, will be the next vol- 
ume in the Leisure Hour Series. 


The popular author of ‘Toby Tyler’ has struck out in an 


entirely new line of story-telling, and in Harper's Young People 
for _ 6th will begin a serial called ‘ The Raising of the 
Pearl.’ 


In the current number of The Atlantic, Mr. George P. Lathrop 
defends the publication of ‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret’ and other 


Hawthorne manuscripts. He reminds us that the ‘ responsibilty 
for disposing of the manuscripts of a famous author does not rest 
upon the light-hearted reviewer ; and that important member of 
society does not — trouble himself to conceive how difficult 
is the position of persons on whom such responsibility actually 
reposes.’ This is, by the way, a capital number of Zhe Atlantic. 

A Greek translation of ‘ Hiawatha’ has appeared at Leipzig. 

The most interesting contributions to the February Contem- 
porary are a paper on ‘Contemporary Life and Thought in 
France,’ by Gabriel Monod ; an essay on the late M. Gambetta, 
by ‘ A German,’ who holds him up to contempt as a demagogue ; 
and a study of * The Art of Rossetti,’ by Mr. Harry Quilter—a 
critic who takes this occasion to set himself right in the opinion 
of those who have said of him, ‘directly or indirectly, many 
times, ‘‘ Damn the fellow, why doesn’t he back his friends ?’’’ 

The press of New York is becoming more and more polyglot. 
One of the newest papers is printed in the Chinese language, with 
a sprinkling of advertisements in English. 

In the introductory chapter to the forthcoming ‘ Life of Lord 
Lawrence,’ Mr. Bosworth Smith says: ‘ During the more event- 
ful period of Lord Lawrence’s life, I knew him only as most Eng- 
lishmen know him now—from his deeds. But during his last 
few years it was my happiness to know him weil ; and I am speak- 
ing the plain, simple truth, when I say that, to converse with a 
man who had done such deeds, and yet seemed so utterly uncon- 
scious of them ; who had such vast stores of Indian knowledge, 
and yet gave them forth as though he were a learner rather than 
a teacher ; who was brave and strong and rough as a giant, but 
tender as a woman and simple as a child, seemed to me then 
and seems still, to have been a privilege for which, if one was not 
a great deal better, one would deserve to be a great deal worse.’ 


Number 59, 


William Wood & Co., the publishers of Zhe Medical Record 
and kindred publications, have started, with the new year, a medi- 
cal paper in the Spanish language, E/7 Repertorio Médico—‘a 
monthly review of medicine, surgery, pharmacy and related sci- 
ences.’ It is designed for circulation in Cuba and Central and 
South America. 

An impatient reader exclaims that if Mrs. Burnett expects her 
serial to run ‘through one administration’ only, she must rely 
upon a ‘ third term.’ 

Mr. J. O. Davidson is travelling in the South for the purpose of 
making sketches for Harper's Weekly. The articles to accom- 
pany his pictures will be written by Southern writers, and will aim 
at giving clear and correct ideas of the character, resources, and 
prospects of the South. 

A small but interesting collection of pictures and autographs 
belonging to the late Edward Satterlee of this city is announced 
for sale by Thomas E. Kirby & Co. The autographs came into 
Mr. Satterlee’s possession through the family of Governor Clinton, 
and they include letters from Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Lafayette, General Putnam, Aaron Burr, Alexander Hamilton, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and Byron. 

Mr. James Payn has become the editor of Zhe Cornhill. 

On next Saturday Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish Bos- 
worth Smith's ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,’ Dean Bradley’s ‘ Memoir 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,’ and W. H. Gilder’s ‘ Ice-Pack and 
Tundra.’ 

D. Appleton & Co. hope to have ready a week from to-day the 
‘Biography of William Cullen Bryant,’ by Parke Godwin, and the 
first volume of Professor McMaster’s ‘ History of the People of 
the United States.’ 

A writer in the Philadelphia Press gives an account of the life 
and work of the late Dr. E. L. Knight. At the time of his death 
Dr. Knight was preparing a fourth volume of his ‘ American 
Mechanical Dictionary,’ bringing the work down to date. The 
article in question says that Dr. Knight compiled the ‘ Library of 
Poetry and Song’ ‘ known to the public as the work of William 
Cullen Bryant.’ 

A. C. Armstrong & Son have nearly ready a new edition of the 
* Widow Bedott Papers,’ by Mrs. Frances M. Witcher. 

In March, Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish ‘ The Blockade 
and The Cruisers,’ by Professor J. Russell Soley, U. S. N., the 
first volume in the series on the Naval Campaigns of the War. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert have nearly ready ‘ Books, and How 
to Use Them,’ by Mr. J. C. Vandyke. A book ona similar sub- 
ject is the ‘ Library Manual ’ by J. Herbert Slater, which gives a 
great deal of practical information about books, together with a 
list of such works as ‘ no gentleman’s library should be without.’ 
It is an English work, imported by Scribner & Welford. 

We are glad to learn that supplementary volumes of Poole’s 
‘ Index to Periodical Literature’ will be issued every year. 

The Stevens collection of Franklin books, documents and manu- 
scripts, for which the United States Government paid $35,000, 
has reached the State Department, at Washington. An interest- 
ing account of this collection and of its collector, Mr. B. F. Ste- 
vens, was given in the Zrzbune of February 12th. 


George P. Putnam's Sons announce ‘ The History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad,’ by E. V. Smalley, with maps and illustra- 
tions ; a‘ History of the Thirty Years War,’ by Anton Gindely, 
Professor of History in the University of Prague, translated by An- 


‘drew Ten Broeck ; ‘ Italian Rambles,’ by James Jackson Jarves ; 


and ‘ Prose Metaphysics, from Modern Essayists,’ comprising sin- 
gle specimen essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, De 
Quincey, Thackeray, and Emerson. The latter papers have been so 
arranged as to put into direct comparison writers on similar sub- 
jects. 

A cablegram from London announces that the late Earl of 
Ashburnham’s collection of MSS. is offered for sale to the British 
Museum. These MSS. have an unequalled range, extending from 
the Saxon period to letters of Cromwell, including the refusal of 
Hampden and others to pay ship-money. There are 4000 yol- 
umes. The price will probably be $800,000. The London 7imes 
points out that if Great Britain hesitates to purchase the collec- 
tion, America is certainly ready to do so; that Chicago holds a 
bequest for the purchase of a library. Germany has already been 
treating for the purchase of the manuscripts. 
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‘A Daughter of the Philistines’ is the suggestive title of the 
next novel in the No Name Series, which will be out about the 
first of March. Itis said to bea study of the effect of commer- 
cial speculation on the domestic relations as exemplified in New 
York society, though it is not, strictly speaking, a society novel. 

Wolfgang von Goethe, the poet’s grandson, died at Leipzig last 
month, aged sixty-three. 

The Atheneum regards it as ‘ a curious point, not yet explained,’ 
that the passion for bibiiography has seized hold of Americans 
and not of Englishmen. 

The British Museum is building a new wing on the east side of 
the old building, in order to accommodate its rich collection of 
prints. 


Roberts Bros. are about to print an American edition of ‘ Liv- 
ing English Poets.” Unless Messrs. Roberts have made arrange- 
ments to print from the English plates, we would advise them to 
revise the book ; in fact to re-edit it, and make it complete. As 
it stands, it has many shortcomings, owing in some cases, per- 
haps, to the fact that much of the material the editor may have 
wanted was copyrighted. The idea of the book is a capital one, 
but it should be better carried out. The same firm also contem- 
plate bringing out a volume of * Living American Poets.’ 


G. S. Godkin, writing from Florence, Italy, contributes to the 
February Over/and an article on ‘ A Misunderstood Hero ’—Luigi 
Carlo Farini. 


Mrs. Burnett is faring hardly at the hands of the British ready- 
writer. Zhe Academy commenting on our recent note on current 
fiction in English and American periodicals, refers to her as an 
English novelist! Anda writer in The Quarterly Review infers 
that * Through one Administration ’ is by the author of *‘ Democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland has written for the April Century an 
article on ‘ Visiting the Gypsies,’ which will be illustrated by Pen- 
nell. A poem by the late Sidney Lanier will appear in the same 
number of the same magazine, the most novel feature of which 
will be Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s full-page wood-engraving, * At 
Sea,’ designed and engraved on wood without drawing or photog- 
raphy. Dr. Seymour Haden made special reference to this re- 
markable piece of work in a recent lecture at Chickering Hall. 

The Atheneum says of the last portion of the Sunderland 
Library, which will be sold on March 10-20, that * rare American 
works, in both English and foreign languages, will be found oc- 
curring as frequently in this portion as in the former ones, and in 
the addenda are numerous 17th century tracts relating to 
America.’ 


William Wordsworth, the poet’s son, is dead. 


The Rev. Dr. Rylance will address the Nineteenth Century 
Club, next Tuesday evening, on ‘ Free-Thought.’ 


It is now definitely announced that Mr. Henry Irving has been 
secured by Mr. Abbey for a series of performances in this country. 
He will make his first appearance in New York on the 29th of 
next October, as Mathias, in ‘ The Bells.” The Germania Thea- 
tre, where he is to play, reverts into Mr. Wallack’s possession on 
the 1st of May. 

The March number of Zhe Century will contain an unfinished 
and disconnected poem by Bryant, printed from his forthcoming 
biography. It is dated ‘ Ruslyn, 1873,’ and was written seven 
years after the death of Mrs. Bryant. Eight verses are given, and 
a ninth begins, ‘Oh, when I .’ Of Mr. Bryant’s published 
poems addressed to his wife, there are seven: ‘ Oh Fairest of the 
Rural Maids,’ written about the time of their marriage ; ‘ The 
Future Life,’ speculating as to their reunion in the world of 
spirits ; ‘ The Sick-Bed,’ describing an illness ; ‘ The Life that Is,’ 
rejoicing in recovery; ‘The Twenty-seventh of March,’ the 
birthday of Mrs. Bryant ; ‘ Octuber, 1866,’ descriptive of her death 
and burial ; and * May Evening,’ a reference to his Joss. 








WE UNDERSTAND that Columbia College proposes to issue an 
appeal for means to enable it to enter more fully into competition 


with the leading universities of the land. The College is well: 


enough endowed to keep quietly on in its present course ; but it 
is deemed advisable to increase its accommodations, and to make 
a bid in its behalf for recognition as a university. The Alumni of 
Columbia have seldom if ever been appealed to by the Trustees, 
and it is to be hoped that their response in this instance will show 
how highly they appreciate the immunity which has been granted 
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them in the past. The merchant-princes of New York should 
see to it, that the venerable college which has reflected so much 
honor upon this city is not denied the means of keeping abreast of 
its rivals in the work of education. 





Wuat American sensitive to the good repute of his 
country, what New Yorker jealous of the fame of his 
State, but prefers almost any place to Niagara for a 
visit? In the neighborhood of one of the greatest 
wonders of the world, it is not merely that his hands 
itch to chastise a ruffianly lout of a driver, whose im- 
pertinence has broken in on a pleasurable mood ; -nor 
that his purse is taxed, whenever he tries to near the 
falls. It is that when he has been duly mulcted, when 
he has suffered as usual from the want of decency and 


good government in the village cf Niagara Falls, he 


discovers that a good part of the beauty of the water- 
fall is gone, and that the work of destruction continues 
against what remains. The villageno longer keeps and 
recalls its visitors as it once did. It is now living on 
the thousands brought by excursion trains, who come 
once because it is necessary to have seen Niagara, and 
who seldom come again. True amateurs of scenery, 
those who love to watch shifting colors in water and 
find romance in the restless hurry of the cataracts and 
the deadly plunge of the river over the rocks, have 
been pretty effectually scared away. If ever villagers 
killed the goose of the golden eggs, it is they who 
allowed the trees, shrubs, and vines to be destroyed near 
the falls, unsightly buildings to be raised, litter and 
filth to collect, vendors of cheap and silly knick-knacks 
to infest every avenue and coign of vantage. The 
goose is not so much killed as driven out. For is not 
the sovereign people of the State of New York aptly 
symbolized by the goose? Some crassly stupid animal 
or bird must be chosen to typify a commonwealth that 
can see so little into the future as to permit the ruin of 
a place which ought to attract and keep attracting, 
again and again, its tens of thousands from other states 
and countries, while it might afford its own citizens 
delight and refreshment such as only similar stupen- 
dous efforts of nature can. The goose, that allows itself 
to be plucked ; the goose, that only hisses impotently 
when its eggs are stolen ; the goose, that looks at foliage 
as so much spinach good for food, and a cataract as a 
breeder of rainworms ; the goose, that allows the small- 
est upstart of a dunghill cock to insult it with impunity 
—the goose is not a bad emblem of our State after all. 
Governor Cornell doubtless understood the gross body 
and penny-weight brains of New York when he let it be 
known that he would veto the bill designed to rescue 
our waterfall from its disgraceful condition in the 
present, and its utter ruin as a noble and inspiring sight 
in the future. The sharp politician cannot be deceived. 
The bird in the state-arms is not an eagle but a goose. 
Renewed efforts are now being made to awaken in 
this worthy bird, if not the spirit of the eagle, at least a 
modicum of common sense. It has been pointed out 
by the State commissioners and abundantly explained 
by the press that the setting aside of a narrow strip 
along the river-front for a state-reservation will not 
interfere with the use of the water-power of the river, 
while it will rescue the Falls from much of its present - 
unsightliness and many of its abuses, and allow it to 
return in time to its old frame. For even Niagara Falls 
is not a picture so transcending that it can do without 
an appropriate frame. It is not asked that the frame 
be large or highly gilt ; quite the contrary! What it 
needs is a renewal of that setting of trees and verdure 
mixed with rock which completes it naturally ; which 
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reflects and reacts on its wonderful greens, blues, 
pinks, its ambers, yellows, and whites. It does not 
require the gaudy colored lights which now torture the 
eye in the evening ; but the enjoyment of its amazing 
and indescribable charm on the part of those who can 
enjoy the falls at all will be possible only when visitors 
can stay without having their senses disturbed, their 
self-respect insulted, their patriotism shocked. The 
situation at Albany promises success if a determined 
effort be made by the enlightened and patriotic in the 
State. We must insist on action. Governor Cleveland 
is said to be in favor of a project to secure the desired 
end, and if diligence is used the present contemptible 
state of affairs may cease. With Niagara returned to its 
former appearance, and the exactions of its thousand 
leeches cured by the abolition of monopolies, it will 
again become the most popular of resorts. Bridal 
couples will make it one of their stopping-places as of 
old, and schools and excursionists will invade it to 
their profit and pleasure ; but the fastidious will have no 
cause to complain. Pamphlets, and a printed form of 
petition for signatures addressed to the State Legislature 
are distributed to those who will labor in this cause by 
the Niagara Falls Association, The Secretary is Mr. J. B. 
Harrison, of Franklin Falls, N. H. Men and women 
who believe that the working people and children ought 
to have this wonderful spot preserved for their pleasure 
in holiday times, who feel that all classes are interested in 
restoring to Niagara its lost beauty, and who know that, 
if only as a matter of State pride, a unique natural mir- 
acle of this kind should be protected, will do well to add 
their voices to the chorus. 


GERMAN NOTES. 

AT this moment, when Socialistic agitations in Germany are 
marked by more than ordinary bitterness and vigor, the republica- 
tion, with extensive additions, of a well-known work by Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the father of the Socialistic movement in Germany, will 
attract attention. Lothar Bucher, once a political exile from Ger- 
many, but now First Privy-Councillor in Bismarck’s Foreign 
Office, was the executor of Lassalle’s literary remains, and it is 
under his direction and with an introduction from his pen that a 
new edition of the agitator’s most celebrated work, ‘ The System 
of Acquired Rights ’ (Leipzig : Brockhaus), has just been issued. 
The work criticises from a philosophical and political point of 
view the — of positive and acquired rights and privileges, 
The very lofty and scholarly style in which the author treats this 
question will never allow the book to become popular in the gen- 
eral meaning of the term ; but it will be warmly welcomed by the 
student of the social, political and international conditions of 
modern Europe. : 

The Germans delight in works of stupendous dimensions. Ru- 
dolph von Gottschall has undertaken the publication of a series of 
exhaustive biographies of the celebrated men and women of poli- 
tics, literature and the arts. He is assisted by able contributors, 
the volumes so far published, eight in number, containing inter- 


esting articles by such writers as Pauli, Carriére, Gottschall, Prutz, - 


Althaus and others. Gottschall has given his great literary under- 
taking the attractive title of ‘ The New Plutarch ’ (Leipzig : Brock- 
haus). The present series will comprise the period from the 
Reformation to the present day. Martin Luther, Cromwell, Vol- 
taire, Fox, Byron, Rousseau, Wellington, Cavour, Metternich, 
Mozart and Lord Russell are among the more prominent charac- 
ters described. . 


Science 
American Nervousness. 

TueE late Dr. G. M. Beard was prompted by a perusal 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s speech, delivered at the dinner 
recently tendered the English philosopher in this city, 
to write a little pamphlet, which Messrs. Appleton have 
published since his death. It is called ‘ Herbert Spen- 
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cer on American Nervousness: A Scientific Coinci- 
dence’ the coincidence relating to a previous exposition 
of the evils discussed by Mr. Spencer, in a well-known 
work by Dr. Beard. Dr. Beard admits that Mr. Spen- 
cer brought to this country ‘the best-trained intellect 
that ever visited these shores,’ and he is willing to credit 
him with a well-trained moral sense. Still, he cannot 
but regard the coincidence as noteworthy. We learn 
from this pamphlet that its author proposed to publish 
an answer, which he had already prepared, to an objec- 
tion advanced against his ‘ whole doctrine of nervous- 
ness.’ The objection referred to, is the ‘amount of 
work that the Americans, and nervously exhausted peo- 
ple generally, are able to accomplish.” As long ago as 
in 1869, Mr. Spencer told Dr. Beard that he was so 
troubled with insomnia that he feared he should never 
be able to visit this country. ‘Mr. Darwin and George 
Eliot suffered in the same way ;’ and the career of Mr. 
Gladstone alone has been offered as a sufficient disproof 
of Dr. Beard’s theory of brain exhaustion. The force 
of the objection is admitted, and has not yet been fully 
met. Dr. Beard is inclined to think that ‘ American 
nervousness’ has reached its climax, and is already di- 
minishing ;—and he is of the opinion that, ‘ if Gambetta 
had been a nervous man, a brain-bankrupt, he would 
probably have survived his wound.’ 


Scientific Notes. 

Sctence starts off well with twenty-eight pages of reading-matter 
and illustrations, and no indication of juvenility or inexperience. 
It opens appropriately with an essay on ‘ The Future of American 
Science,’ which, we need hardly say, is eminently hopeful. The 
leading articles and reviews are signed by specialists of distinc- 
tion ; and, judging by this first number, we should say that the 
new journal has not only come to stay, but to fill a corresponding 
position in America to that which is held in England by its rival, 
Nature. 

Electricity is the name of a new electrical paper, printed at 
Buda-Pesth, in the Magyar language. 

We learn from Nature that a considerable number of names 
has been added to the list of those who are unfavorable to the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Canada, next year. The protest to the Council bears 141 sig- 
natures, but the names of some of the most eminent representa- 
tives of English science are conspicuous by their absence. 

A Bulletin has been issued by the Archeological Institute, giv- 
ing a report of the work of the Institute during the past year, a 
subject on which the readers of THE CRITIC have been kept con- 
stantly informed through the interesting communications of Mr. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, who contributes to the Bulletin a note (with 
illustrations) on a terra-cotta figurine from Cyprus. Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier presents an account of his investigations in New Mex- 
ico last spring and suinmer. 


The Fine Arts 


Dr. Haden as a Lecturer. 

Dr. SeyMouR HADEN is undoubtedly sincere in what 
he says, but his enthusiasm for etching, or ‘ painter- 
etching,’ as he calls it, makes him unjust and prompts 
him to prove too much. It is not fair to take a small 
piece of the cheek of a figure by an English engraver- 
on-steel, cast it on a screen, and say that it means 
nothing, has no drawing in it, etc., then cast on the 
same screen, for an example of an etching, a complete 
portrait by Rembrandt or Van Dyck, and ask the audi- 
ence to admire the contrast. For the comparison is not 
really parallel, and the lecturer omits to point out that 
while the line-engraver dues attempt, conventionally, to 
give texture of flesh, the etcher evades the task com- 
pletely. Flesh, clothes and hair are all of one kind 
in representation by etching. What are Dr. Haden’s 
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strictures on line-engraving worth, when he acknow- 
ledges that all art is suggestive, none absolutely real ? 
Because line engraving attempts more, is it therefore 
bad? What he might have said was, that stupid line- 
engravers have made tiresome work in great quantity. 
But let etching become as widespread and popular as 
engraving, and more stupid etchers will be found than 
line-engravers, because the process is easier and quicker, 
Dr. Haden is at pains to defend his criticisms of line- 
engravers, but he has no chance. His own lecture con- 
tains enough contradiction of his own position in favor 
of the superiority of etching to engraving. For as soon 
as he acknowledges that there once existed line- 
engravers of genius, who were artists in the true sense 
of the word, we know that there can still be others of 


the same quality. Line-engraving is therefore exactly” 


on a par with painting, water-color drawing, and etch- 
ing, in that it can be used as a fine art by a genius and 
abused as a mere mechanical profession by a dullard. 

If Dr. Seymour Haden intends merely to excite 
interest in the charming etcher’s art, he goes to work 
badly by running down an allied art. If he is bent on 
a crusade against poor line-engraving, his object is 
clearer, while his methods remain unwise. We are still 
of the opinion heretofore expressed by THe Critic— 
with all respect due to a pleasant gentleman and admira- 
ble landscape etcher-—_that Dr. Haden has little that is 
absolutely new to bring forward, and that his visit must 
be accepted for what it is worth in creating talk about 
etching and public interest in it, while it may also serve 
to spur on line-engravers to more careful, thoughtful, 
inspired work. If the public become suspicious that 
engravings do not represent anything more than the 
labor of plodding talent of the third class, publishers 
and engravers may be forced and encouraged to pro- 
duce a higher order of engraving. Dr. Haden really 
represents a wing of the modern band of Impression- 
ists, a band that has done and is doing indirectly work 
of' inestimable value, but whose utterances are by no 
means the final word. He has come by one means or 
the other on some of the good results of Impressionism 
in his own etchings, but as an expounder of art doc- 
trines he is certainly out of his sphere. For in spite 
of his art-products, he is very narrow in his views ; in 
spite of his wide knowledge of English, French and 
Dutch art, in spite of his appearance as a liberal in the 
arts, he is, apparently by nature, a doctrinaire. 





The New York Art Club. 

Every year witnesses the formation of some new as- 
sociation of artists. The last to come into existence, so 
far, has been the New York Art Club, whose first exhi- 
bition is now on at the American Art Galleries. There 
are few new names on its list of members. In fact the 
principal novelty that the exhibition offers is the group 
of pictures by La Farge, who has been so long absent 
from aflairs,of the kind that he was running some dan- 
ger of being forgotten. These pictures are of old date, 
and at least one of them has been exhibited before ; but 
Mr. La Farge’s work was always higher in aim than that 
of the majority of our painters, and is still so much so 
that these few examples add greatly to the interest of 
the show. The two large panels of Mary and John are 
the earliest figure-pictures of large size that he brought 
to any degree of finish. The boy with a greyhound is 
a study from life of old date, and the female figure 
called ‘ Eve’ has been in process of construction and de- 
struction and re-construction for many years, With 
this artist’s slow and tortuous methods of working, occu- 
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pied as he is with decorative work on a large scale, it is 
unlikely that any more easel-pictures by him will be 
shown to the public for some time.——-Generally speak- 
ing, the exhibition is a very good one, Our figure 
painters are particularly well represented. Mr. Eastman 
Johnson’s little girl, cowering near a red-hot stove, and 
Mr. Irwin’s portrait of an Irish laborer called ‘ An Attic 
Philosopher’ are very good bits of genre painting. Mr. 
Walter Shirlaw, Mr. Carrol Beckwith and Mr. Leon 
Durand send excellent studies of heads. Among the 
landscapists are J. F. Murphy, Bolton Jones and Bruce 
Crane. B. F. Reinhardt has an excellent sea-coast 
study, and A. P. Ryder one of his decoratively painted 
landscapes with figures, very rich in tone. 





The Rev. Dr. Potter on Current Criticism. 
[We heartily endorse the protest contained in the fol- 
lowing communication from one of the critics whom 
Dr. Potter seems to have falsely and flippantly assailed. | 


In a sermon recently preached at Grace Church by the Rev. 
Dr. Potter, and quoted at length in the Wor/d, | find the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘Who of us will ever know the sufferings of sensitive natures in 
the world of letters, of painting, and sculpture, and music, who, 
struggling to the light with some real though immature and undis- 
ciplined gift, have been crushed into utter hopelessness and despair 
by the brutal words of some half-furnished critic of their work— 
himself, oftener than otherwise, twisted by prejudice, perverted by 
sordid influence, or soured by the cynicism of discontent and failure ?’ 

Taken by themselves, these words would not call for protest 
here. The accusation is rather ferociously expressed, but has 
been deserved in certain times and places. There have been 
Chattertons and Keatses ; there have been the victims, annihilat- 
ed or defiant, of ‘Scotch reviewers’ ; and doubtless these have 
had their parallels among artists with paint or chisel. But taken 
together with its application and with the context furnished by 
every paragraph of Dr. Potter’s sermon, his words do seem to me 
to call for protest. The whole sermon is an outcry against the 
hard, ultra-critical, destructive, irreverent, faithless tendencies of 
our own day and our own community. Our critics of art and liter- 
ature are meant, and they are thus pilloried merely as one among 
many instances of the way in which we have degenerated since 
our fathers’ time. The application is, indeed, quite pointedly 
made in the next succeeding paragraph : 

‘We have developed in these days a brood of periodicals, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, which, in their power of coarse malignity and 


‘brutal recklessness of literary and personal criticism, are worthy of 


a race of savages.’ 

How exaggerated is the general indictment I do not propose to 
show. Nor dol propose to do battle for the critics of literature, 
abundantly able to defend themselves if they feel aggrieved. It is 
on behalf of our critics of art that I would say a word—a word to 
show how utterly at variance is Dr. Potter's sweeping condemna- 
tion, not only with the spirit of moderation, if not of charity, one 
still expects in pulpit utterance, but with the facts of the case as 
well. Which are the journals, reviews, or magazines, that Dr. 
Potter deems from their critical violence ‘ worthy of a race of sav- 
ages?’ If we look at a list of those that come within his strict- 
ures, that take any account whatever of literary or artistic mat- 
ters, we shall find it singularly suggestive of a state of things ex- 
actly the reverse of that charged by the speaker. He says we are 
in the habit of crushing budding talent and driving young spirits 
to despair. Now, if there is one fact which characterizes the local 
criticism of the day—whether in magazine or paper—it is its lean- 
ing toward new things, its haste to welcome novel as opposed to 
merely traditional excellence. If it is condemnatory in any one 
direction, it is in the direction of our elder, weli-established, long- 
honored schools of art. The helpful way in which it has given its 
hand to the ‘ new men’ who have wrought the great advance in 
art we trace through the last few years, ought to be patent to 
every eye. The great ee magazines, the art reviews, the 
daily press, have worked in almost unbroken unison during the 
last decade to raise up and establish just those young and strug- 
gling artists in whose defence Dr. Potter feels himself called upon 
to speak, It is the critics and editors, not the general public, who 
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have fostered and established the new developments in wood- 
engraving, in etching, in decoration, in painting and in sculpture, 
of which even the public is at Jast beginning to be proud. Take, 
for example, the history of the once-struggling Society of Ameri- 
can Artists which unites among its members and their friends 
almost all our promising (even juvenile and immature) men of 
talents. Its formation was the effect, as every one knows, of the 
hasty action of the National Academy of Design, alarmed by the 
freshness and strength of certain new-comers, and by the enthusi- 
astic way in which their advent was hailed by the press. Ungen- 
erous legislation against their pictures was the result—legislation 
which was soon undone, because every newspaper in the city took 
the side of the weaker party and raised a clamor that even Acade- 
micians could not ignore. All the good journals in New York 
have since been the Society’s friends, preaching its cause, and that 
of its least ~~ and well-established members. If there is an 
accusation to be brought against our critical writers as a class, it is 
not that they are hard on all that is new, and struggling, and 
immature, but that they are too prone to see genius in every 
young and clever workman—too apt to take promise for result— 
too much given to pampering and spoiling the last artistic débu- 
tant. 1 do not know of asingle young artist who has been ‘ driven 
to despair’ by the strictures of the press within recent years, 
though I do know of some who have almost reached that point, 
owing to the indifference of a public that will not listen to the 
critics’ praises, and some who have been spoiled by premature 
applause. Those who are sometimes violently assailed by the 
critics are the elderly, long-established, fashionable and prosper- 
ous Academicians. 

There zs a class which has been deaf and blind and scornful 
during the upgrowth of our younger artists of to-day. But it is 
not the class of critics. It includes people like those who form a 
large -— of Dr. Potter’s congregation—rich, lavish, indulgent 
toward their every whim ; who still believe, in spite of all the 
critics have been telling them to the contrary, that no good can 
come out of the domestic Nazareth ; who buy foreign pictures, 
good, bad, or indifferent, by the hundred, but who (I do not speak 
without knowledge) seldom or never set foot in an exhibition of 
our younger workmen, rarely think of buying an American pict- 
ure, and never purchase one by a young and struggling artist. 

When the ‘half-furnished’ critic has taught the public all he 
knows ; when the rich art-patron, upon whom far more than upon 
the art-writer falls the responsibility of encouraging or discourag- 
ing struggling taient, has learned to see with the critic’s eyes, it 
will be impossible for a man of Dr. Potter’s general cultivation to 
give from his pulpit so striking an example of the critical sins he 
falsely charges to the local press as the one contained in the ap- 
pended passage from the same sermon. He says that most of 
our young people to-day are taught to 


cultivate a mannerism of opinion which is, like ali Mr. Whistler’s: 


pictures, in low tone, without one flash of warmth or genuineness in 
it all—dry, pert, meagre (oh, how unutterably thin, and shallow, and 
meagre !), but carefully disparaging and utterly faithless. 

I think even the critic of the most brutal of our periodicals 
would be apt to judge an artist like Mr. Whistler more gently if 
not more justly.——So much for the attitude of the average critic 
toward the struggling artist of the time. But another word re- 
mains to be said on a more personal count. Dr. Potter charges 
him—of course in ignorance, and evidently in heat—with being, 
‘more often than otherwise, twisted by prejudice, perverted by 
sordid influence, or soured by the cynicism of discontent and fail- 
ure.’ As for prejudice, perhaps some of us are open to the 
charge. But I am inclined to think that when we err it is oftener 
through honest ignorance or stupidity, and that when we are 
prejudiced, it is in a generously (if exaggeratedly) enthusiastic 
way. The stale and hackneyed charge of critics being ‘ men who 
have failed in literature and art” we are surprised to hear from 
Dr. Potter's lips. Literary taste should have held it back, if his 
own arguments against cynicism had no effect. 

The third charge, so lightly made in so holy a place, is almost 
beneath the contempt of any one who knows the men and matters 
under consideration. It is made in a general way, but is specific, 
none the less ; for those among us who write literary criticisms 
are not innumerable, and those who in New York devote them- 
selves to artistic criticism are perhaps a dozen in number. 
Against them is brought the accusation of being often ‘ perverted 
by sordid influences.’ If this means that they do dishonest writ- 
ing for the penny-a-liner’s reward, it is ridiculous. Critical writ- 
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ing wins no more pay if directed against one side than if against 
the other. If it means bribery, the idea is just as absurd. It is 
difficult to see who would be interested to play the part of briber 
if the work so bought were, as Dr. Potter implies, the abuse of 
immature and struggling workmen. Every older, well-established 
artist in New York—for would not such alone be profited ?—as 
well as every critic and every editor has, I think, a right to feel 
aggrieved by Dr. Potter’s careless criticism. If he has been mis- 
quoted in the newspapers, or if he did not mean to make the local 
application one cannot but draw from his paragraphs, it should 
not be beneath his dignity to set us right. 
NEw YoRK, Feb, 12, 1883. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Art Notes. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the destruction of the plates of Mr. Per- 
kins’s ‘ Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture,’ the book will 
soon be published by Messrs. Scribner. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Members of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art was held on Monday, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston presiding. Colonel L. P. di Cesnola was elected as 
Director and Secretary of the Museum. 

‘Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome’ is the title of 
a book in which James E. Freeman, an American artist long res- 
ident in Rome, relates his experience of life and art in Italy. The 
author, we are told, wishes the readers of this book, which Rob- 
erts. Bros. have in press, to ‘treat it much as they would the 
sketch-book of an artist, opening it where they please, expecting 
little method in its arrangement, and certain of finding things jot- 
ted down in various ways and with various materials ; it may be 
in ink, charcoal, or pencil—sometimes in color, sometimes in 
mere outline, or in masses of chzarooscuro ; in short, as haste or 
caprice may have given them existence and as places and individ- 
ualities may have suggested their sentiment.’ 


The Drama 


In sayInG that Salvini’s Lear, which is to be presented 
at the Academy next week, is the greatest Lear of the 
time, we do not expect the statement to pass without 
contradiction ; for there are many excellent actors who 
have studied the part and believe they have discovered 
just what Shakspeare meant, and there are many excel- 
lent critics who have studied it and believe that they, 
too, are depositaries of the Shakspearean legend ; and 
when these actors and critics agree on a rendering they 
pronounce each other the greatest critics and actors who 
ever lived, and are convinced that none but themselves 
has penetrated the magic circle of the bard. Moreover, 
Salvini speaks a language which is intelligible to very 
few, and accompanies his speech with gestures which 
have little significance even to those who tolerably un- 
derstand what hesays. Nevertheless, the spectator who 
sees his Lear sits amazed. He feels himself in the pres- 
ence of a Titan, on whose broad shoulders he is in im- 
agination lifted to the supernal realms where Shaks- 
peare sits enthroned. 

King Lear, as Salvini presents him, does not undergo 
a gradual collapse. He does not wither, like a light- 
ning-stricken tree, ‘from the head down.’ He has 
physically few of the infirmities of his great age. He is 
as hearty in his loves as he is ungovernable in his rage. 
This you note in his dalliance with the fool. With what 
gusts of affection he receives the jester. ‘How now, 
“my pretty knave, how dost thou?’ His nature ex- 
pands ; broad beams of laughter gleam over the snows 
of his face. Every gibe adds to his mirth, and the 
more foolish the jest, the more impertinent the rhyme, 
the more he relishes it. ‘Dost thou call me fool, 
boy ?’ and he signs to Kent to mark the reply as a piece 
of infinite humor. He is all sunshine. He has put off 
the crown; he has given away the sceptre; he has 
turned his back on the throne. He is just a boy again 
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There is not 


and he and his fool are sporting together. 
a shade of madness here. 
But the growling of the tempest is already heard in 


his brain. Goneril comes and it bursts. These sudden 
transitions, as everybody knows, are Salvini’s greatest 
effects. Men of the Anglo-Saxon race do not thus break 


loose ; Italians, however, know no restraint, and the. 


extraordinary passions of Lear are surely better ex- 
pressed by the fervor of Italy than by the chill of the 
North. You see the clouds gathering over the king as 
the successive emotions sweep through his mind. First 


it is wonder : ‘ Does Lear walk thus, speak thus?’ Anon 
it is satire, ‘Your name, fair gentlewoman.’ Then a 
momentary outbreak : ‘ Darkness and devils!’ Then an 


attempt to vindicate the character of his following ; 


then a burst of self-reproaches : ‘O Lear, Lear, Lear ;’ © 


then the mood of fitful violence preceding the curse ; 
and then, with arms uplifted, with face transfigured, in 
the midst of a great calm, while those about him shrink 
in silence and dread, he sends up his awful prayer to 
the throne of Nature. He is nolonger human. He is 
communing with the gods. From his cloud-heights he 
dares not look upon the daughter whom he has cursed. 
He wraps his face in his mantle and hastens from her 
presence. 

Irony and passion were always trusty weapons in Sal- 
vini’s arsenal. Pathos, however, is his keenest blade, 
and those who would know how he gives it edge should 
study the scene of King Lear with his daughter Regan. 
The hurricane of rage has passed. Only in the thought 
of Goneril is there a sign of its returning. The king 
knows himself to be ‘a poor old man, as full of grief as 
age.’ He fears to go mad. He will curb his excesses, 
tame his rash mood, ‘You heavens, give me that 
patience ; patience I need.’ And then the second 
daughter repels him like the first, and he dares not 
curse her lest his brain should totter. ‘ You think I’ll 
weep,’ he says, and a sudden fear seizes him, for the 
tears have begun to choke his voice. He wrestles with 
himself. He struggles with his grief, looks round with 
triumph. ‘No, I'll not weep.’ But he is still uncertain 
of the victory ; the sobs suppressed are shaking his 
frame. ‘I have full cause to weep,’ he cries apologeti- 
cally, as though foreseeing the end. And then, as if he 
had an enemy by the throat and were choking him to 
death, he slowly gasps: ‘ This heart shall break into a 
hundred thousand flaws, or ere I'll weep.’ Whereat 
the cataract of tears breaks from his eyes and, falling on 
his companion's shoulder, he cries in terror, ‘O fool, 
I shall go mad,’ and so passes out into the storm. 

Magnificently wrought, again, is his recognition of 
Edgar’s madness. Strange light fills his eyes, a new 
joy makes his heart leap, to think that here, at last, is a 
real madman, one like himself, one like that which he is 
going tobe. ‘Ha! here’s three on’s are sophisticated.’ 
They must all be alike: none better fed, better clothed 
than the rest : so off with the kingly velvets he himself 
is wearing. ‘Come, unbutton here.” They must all 
hold court together, sit side by side to hear the charges 
against Goneril and Regan. Nay, Lear shall be the 
prosecutor ; it is he that shall arraign his daughters ; 
and the spectator sits aghast at the terrors with which 
Salvini fills this shadowy tribunal. Stealthily he creeps 
down the stage, with vengeance in his eye. ‘ Now, you 
she-foxes.’ Bitterly he begins his denunciation, when lo! 
the culprits are gone, the court is cleared, the mad fit 
has momentarily passed, the king is laid exhausted on 
the litter, and sleep falls upon his ravaged frame. 
Nothing more delicate than this slumber can be wit- 
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nessed in histrionic art. One can almost see the de- 
scent of the sleep-god and hear the gentle fanning of 
his wings. 

Then comes the king, distraught, in his dress of wild 
flowers. Across the muddled brain stream faint mem- 
ories of the past. Who is he? How came he here? 
Blind Gloster utters the name of king, and all is re- 
vealed, There stands a tree near by, a withered trunk 
with one green branch. When Lear hears Gloster’s 
word his kingship comes back to him, his wits are re- 
stored, his strength revives. He climbs upon the tree 
as nimbly as in youth; he tears down the bough and 
holds it majestically above him like Neptune compelling 
the waves with his trident. But the flashof sanity van- 
ishes as quickly as it came; the attendants arrive and 
Lear skips and ambles away from them, huddling his 
clothes around him ; and he knows the face neither of 
man nor woman until he wakes in the tent in Cordelia’s 
arms. Most sad awakening : most pitiable recognition. 
In a few brief hours he is hanging on her breath, and 
crying ‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little.” He is now in 
his senses, but what will that avail her? He is once 
more a king, but royalty cannot save her. She is gone 
from him forever, and the poor white head is laid 
beside her cheek, and the great heart ceases to beat. 
The spirit has passed. ‘ Vex not his ghost.’ 





Music 
-Richard Wagner. 

RICHARD WAGNER, the composer, died in Venice on 
Tuesday afternoon, being sixty-nine years old. Although 
he has made an extraordinary impression on his age, his 
works are comparatively few. Inspired in the first in- 
stance by Beethoven, writing plays by inclination in very 
early childhood, he had a symphony presented in public 
at Leipzig before he reached his twentieth year. Never- 
theless, though he was musical director both at Magde- 
burg and Konigsberg; though he had many romantic 
operas in his desk ; though he had devoted his best efforts 
to the composition of ‘ Rienzi;’ though he made the ac- 
quaintance at Paris both of Meyerbeer and Schlesinger, 
the publisher; though he was commissioned to write 
works for leading orchestral societies; yet ‘ manifold 
difficulties,’ he wrote, ‘and very bitter want encompassed 
my life at this period;’ and he had to write articles for 
small musical papers and ‘arrangements’ for the cornet- 
d-pistons. However, his sufferings were probably not 
much worse than those endured by many young men in 
artistic Paris, and as ‘ Rienzi’ was successfully produced 
before he was thirty, and its composér was decorated with 
the Prussian order of the Red Eagle, it may be well to 
take the accounts of Wagner’s gloom, bitterness and des- 
pair with a certain amount of allowance. He was natu- 
rally a gloomy and a bitter man, and when he went into 
exile at Zurich, and began to formulate his musical theo- 
ries, and to attack very savagely those who opposed them, 
he set up quite unnecessary obstacles to his future ad- 
vancement. His theory that poetry, music, and action 
should all be blended harmoniously in opera was indis- 
putably true, if it was not very new; and, being true, it 
easily triumphed over the personal enmities which Wag- 
ner had contracted; and, consequently, with the aid of 
Franz Liszt and the patronage of the King of Bavaria, 
‘Tannhaiiser, ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ ‘The 
Mastersingers of Nurenberg,’ ‘ The Rhinegold,’ and ‘ The 
Walkiire’ gradually obtained a hearing, and were ac- 
cepted, in the course of time, with unstinted favor, though 
Paris would have none of Tannhaiiser when it was pro- 
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duced at the Grand Opera. Strong in German support 
and careless of French dislike, Wagner issued a circular 
‘to friends of art,’ asking their co-operation in finding a 
local habitation for his music; and he was enabled to 
build the theatre at Baireuth, where the ‘Song of the 
Nibelungs’ was produced in 1876 and ‘ Parsifal’ in 1882. 
Wagner was twice married, his second wife being the 
daughter of Liszt. He lived much in Italy during the 
closing years of his life, and found in its climate the 
charm which he denied to its music. He achieved a 
great work and has left a great name. 


Mr. Joseffy’s Performances. 

Mr. Joserry is a very clever pianist, so clever that it 
is a pity his friends and admirers, who are many, have 
persuaded him, or allowed him to persuade himself, that 
heisagreatartist. Asan executant with a limited range, 
as the possessor of a peculiar, and at times charming, 
velvety touch, it would be hard, in this country at any 
rate, to find his rival. Having said this, however, we 
pause, and feel inclined to ask ourselves whether this is 
not such faint praise as to be hardly praise at all. To 
what end is all this marvellous mechanical dexterity, 
this power of manipulating an instrument at will, if 
there. be not with it, overshadowing it and using it 
merely as a means, an artist’s soul and intelligence? 
But when we ask if, in Joseffy’s case, the artist’s sym- 
athetic and, using the word in its best sense, senti- 
mental mind is master of the agile fingers, we must 
perforce be dumb. It is a curious coincidence that one 
of the numbers on last Thursday’s programme should 
also have been on that of his first concert in New York, 
thus affording an opportunity for judging if his style 
had matured since that time. Mr. Josetfy made an 
excellent, and indeed a surprising impression, when he 
first came before the American musical world, and it 
was then charitably thought that his artifices and tricks, 
his appeals to the popular in place of the cultivated ear, 
were due chiefly to his youth and want of public ex- 
perience. Time has shown us, though, that he has 
strengthened these faults and failed to improve in any 
other particular. That he will always be popular goes 
without saying, but to the thinking musician it must be 
a source of pain to see such great physical gifts wan- 
tonly thrown away, and by the absence of any poetic 
development made of no avail. Mr. Joseffy played 
among have other things six short solos, and could 
hardly made worse selections than three of them proved 
to be. ‘Des Abends,’ of Schumann, as he gave it, 
failed even to draw approval from an exceptionally 
enthusiastic audience. A very well known aria and 
bourée of Bach, arranged by the pianist after a not 
very felicitous fashion, was in his hands almost unintel- 
ligible, and the rhythm of the delightfully quaint old 
bourée utterly lost. Mendelssohn’s ‘Spinning Song’ 
was taken at a ridiculous speed, merely to show how 
fast Mr. Joseffy could play were it necessary. An 
arrangement by Tausig of some Strauss waltzes was 
much better, and quite within his scope; and his own 
so-called ‘ Aquarelle’ naturally suited his peculiarities 


toanicety. Among his concerted pieces, the larghetto . 


of Henselt’s Concerto in F-minor was well and almost 
feelingly played, while Litolff’s Scherzo went with a dash 
that made one wish it had come earlier in the evening. 
Mr. Thomas’s orchestra played the ballet-scene from 
‘ Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ dramatically and forci- 
bly; but the ballet-music of Rubinstein’s ‘ Demon’ had 
its monotony of treatment emphasized by the spiritless 
rendering it received. The programme as a whole was 
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thoroughly uninteresting, and does not do over-much 
credit to the ‘subscribers and personal friends’ who 
requested Mr. Joseffy to change his mind and keep the 
promised novelties as a sort of tid-bit until the last con- 
cert of the series in March, 


Philharmonic Society.—Fourth Concert. 

THE programme of the Philharmonic Society’s fourth 
concert contained nothing particularly new or striking. 
Reinhold’s ‘ Concert Overture’ was disappointing after 
the glimpse of the young composer we had at the Lie- 
derkranz Concert a few weeks ago. Haydn’s Symphony 
in E-flat was, to many, the orchestral donme-bouche of the 
evening. After the vagaries, clever as they may be, of 
the ‘ new school,’ the grand, simple, direct methods of 
the old master came like cool showers after a hot, 
fatiguing day. The orchestra played it well, despite an 
occasional raggedness which was now and then discerni- 
ble; and Mr. Brandt gave good effect to the delicious 
bit of violin solo in the second movement, Schumann’s 
Symphony in B-flat (the ‘Spring Symphony ’) was as 
well rendered as anything we have heard the Society 
undertake. We have reserved till last the pleasant task 
of commenting on Mr. John F. Rhodes’s rendition of 
Max Bruch’s violin concerto. Mr. Rhodes, as is now 
pretty generally known, is a young Philadelphian, not 
more than eighteen years of age, who was a pupil of 
Shradiet, and came here strongly recommended by Rei- 
necke. It is gratifying to have to record the almost in- 
stant success he has made. He is apparently not a 
youthful prodigy ; at present, in fact, he shows rather 
more promise than performance. His technique can, 
and doubtless soon will, be vastly improved. He hasa 
trick of overdoing the sforsando in his attack, which is 
unpleasant, and can easily be remedied. His innate 
feeling, however,—his simplicity and directness, com- 
bined with his facility of execution, bid fair to place 
him among the great players of theage. He played the 
Bruch concerto with an amount of feeling, a strength 
and purity of tone, and a breadth of style which rendered 
the hearty applause bestowed upon it a well-deserved 
tribute. Mr. Rhodes has much to learn, and like too 
many promising young players may lose his head with 
success. But if the modesty and earnestness which 
are apparent in his bearing suffice to keep him clear of 
pitfalls, it may be that Joachim will leave behind him a 
worthy successor. 


Musical Note. 


HENRI TAMBERLIK, the favorite tenor of forty years ago, has 
died in Cadiz, Spain. He was born in Rome in 1820, but made 
his first success at Madrid, and repeated it through Europe and 
the United States. His last visit to this country was in 1873, 
when his voice, though merely the wreck of its former self, yet 
gave some notion of what its quality must have been, to those who 
had not heard him in his prime. 


The Book Exchange. 


[UnvER this heading, any reader of THE CritTIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy Tue Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office.——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 

9.—‘ The Amateur of Melancholy.’ Second Edition, 1624, calf. Will ex- 
change for ‘The Purgatory of Suicides’ (T. Cooper), or ‘Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,’ with possibly small bonus ; or will sell for $8. (1st edition brings 
$100). 








